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EVOLUTION OF THE SUPERMARKET 


HE modern supermarket has evolved during the past 50 years from the 
corner grocery store. Although during this entire period the trend has 
been to larger volumes of sales at the lowest possible price, during the 
past 5 years many of the methods of the supermarkets have changed radically. 
As aresult, many stores built more than 5 years ago are in need of radical 
changes to meet customer demands and the better service of competing siores. 


Many changes in operating methods have been made primarily because of the 
high cost of labor. In order to maintain volume it has been necessary to develop 
the utmost efficiency. Only by doing this can the prices be held at a point where 
high volume can be maintained consistently. 


Self-service meat departments are now being installed in three out of four 
new markets. The other market will have a partial self-service meat depart- 
ment. Many of the larger supermarkets are now using merchandising shelves to 
hold open cases, doing away with the necessity of unpacking and transferring the 
merchandise. Fruit and vegetable producers are now prepackaging produce to cut 
both their freight costs and the store costs of waste and handling. Many other 
labor-saving methods are being used to keep sales prices competitive. 


Consumers, on the other hand, are constantly shifting their living habits 
in order to reduce the cost of high living to a point consistent with their incomes. 
They are willing to accept innovations if these innovations enable them to secure 
more for their money. In New Orleans, for instance, a supermarket has found 
that it could expand its sales by adding to its regular line drugs, liquor, toiletries, 
cosmetics, hardware, sporting goods, jewelry, luggage, toys, clothing, and 
appliances. The average housewife is apparently willing to buy the merchandise 
she wants at the store that can sell it to her at the lowest cost. She apparently 
has no inhibitions against buying jewelry and clothing in a store which in the 
past specialized in the selling of food. In Houston, a local supermarket chain 
features a home center selling everything from hammers and nails to swimming 
suits, a nursery shop selling all types of plants and shrubs, a Kiddie Korral to 
keep the children from preventing their mothers from spending money, lunch coun- 
ters, party departments carrying luxury food items, and courtesy booths for shop- 
pers’ convenience in cashing checks, paying utility bills, and purchasing postage 
stamps. 
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Today, glassware, pots and pans, nylons and packaged drug items are retail - 
ing in a majority of the supermarkets. Slow-moving merchandise is constantly 
being weeded out, and new rapid-turnover items are being added to meet con- 
sumer demand. 


More and more of the larger supermarkets are finding it necessary to stay 
open in the evenings. Over 60% of the new stores now being built will be open 
six or seven nights a week. Sunday operation is more frequently found in the 
western section of the United States. In the past, supermarkets have generally 
been designed primarily for women. The male shopper is starting to receive 
more attention. Shopping surveys show that there has been a steady increase 
in the number of male shoppers during the past few years. Family shoppers 
(husband and wife) are steadily increasing as a percentage of the total. Because 
of the larger number of men visiting supermarkets, many have added liquor de- 
partments, gourmet centers, special snack departments, and a few even barber 
shops. Store operators have found that the male shopper is freer with his money 
and more inclined to purchase some of the luxury, higher-profit items than his 
budget-conscious wife. 


At one time it was felt that very large stores were at a disadvantage. An 
oversized store, it was believed, created the impression of emptiness. It was 
felt that a smaller store with fewer customers created the impression of activity 
and that psychologically women preferred to shop where they believed other women 
preferred to shop. During the past few years, however, the size of stores has 
been increasing rapidly. Five years ago the majority of stores under construc- 
tion ranged in size from 8, 000 to 15,000 square feet. The future of the few stores 
which were being built then of 25,000 square feet or more was viewed with pessi- 
mism. At the present time, however, over 25% of the new stores have 20,000 or 
more square feet, with another 25% in the 15, 000 to 20, 000 square foot class. 


The number of square feet in some outstanding stores around the United 
States is shown in the table below. 








Size - Sq. Ft. 


85, 000 
55, 000 
40, 000 
35, 500 
35, 000 
35, 000 
34, 000 
33, 000 
32, 000 
32, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 


It should always be kept in mind that the size of a store in any area is de- 


Operator 


Schwegmann Brothers 
Panorama Market 
Safeway 

Kroger 

Bardy Farms 
Miller’s Supermarket 
Piggly-Wiggly 

Von’s Market 
Weingartens 
Applebaum Supermarket 
Bettendorf’s 

Best Market 


Location 


New Orleans, La. 
San Fernando, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Union, N. J. 
Denver, Colo. 
Resido, Calif. 
Pacoima, Calif. 
Lake Charles, La. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pendent upon the expendable income of the persons who live in the territory and 
who could naturally be expected to make their purchases at this point. Numerous 
studies have been made on the way the average family spends its income, and from 
these studies it is not too difficult to prepare estimates of expendable incomes 
for various types of merchandise if the average incomes of the families are known 
and if the supermarket is readily accessible to these families, not only in its 
location on major arteries but also through providing adequate parking space. 
A smaller store in areas having a low personal expendable income is preferable 
to an oversized store in the same area which could only be justified on the basis 
of future growth of the area. In a growing area which has not yet reached its 
potential, a smaller store with expansible features would be indicated. Store 
locations can be divided into five groupings: 


1. Old, small neighborhood shopping centers 


2. Older shopping centers, probably lacking in sufficient 
parking 


New, large, modern shopping centers with adequate 
parking 


New, small neighborhood shopping centers with ade- 
quate parking 


5. Stores on major highways 


Most of the larger stores now being built are locating in new, large shopping 
centers. Many of the chains are opening a very large store in a larger neigh- 
borhood area, consolidating the sales which they formerly had in a number of 
small stores serving the same area. 


The wide variation in design, equipment and size makes it almost impossible 
to give any general construction cost data for a supermarket. Store design ranges 
from the austerity of Schwegmann Brothers’ corrugated steel airplane hangar 
store in New Orleans to the plush Kroger store in Detroit’s Northland shopping 
center. 


Practically all new supermarkets have one thing in common - air-conditioning. 
Apparently store managers are finding that the housewife now considers air- 
conditioning as a prime requisite in the market where she spends her money. 


Customer parking is still the big headache of store planning. Most super- 
markets and some shopping centers in the past have originally been laid out 
with insufficient space to take care of the need which develops. New develop- 
ments now being laid out are generally using a ratio of three square feet of park- 
ing space to each square foot of total store space. In the average store, selling 
space comprises 70% to 75% of the total store space. The ratio of parking area 
to selling space is roughly 4-1/4 to 1. 


Supermarket sales average slightly higher than $3 per square foot of floor 
space each week, or from $150 to $175 per square foot per year. A new store 
will generally sell about 10% more than its normal volume during the first month, 























as during this time many regular customers of other stores will visit the store 
largely out of curiosity. After the first month a decline usually follows, which 
is succeeded by a monthly increase to a level within 10% of the first month’s sales. 
As in all other activities, however, unusual store management can change this 
pattern and build up a volume of business bigger than might otherwise be expected. 


About 75% of the new stores now being built are leased rather than purchased 
by their operators. Only 25% of the new stores are owner-occupied, and the 
majority of these stores are located on highways and in older shopping neighbor- 
hoods. In more than half of the stores, leases are made for a period of from 
10 to 30 years, although some leases are made for 5-year periods only. 


Rentals are generally based on a fixed percentage of sales with a minimum 
guaranty. About 60% of the current leases carry a rental of more than 1% of 
annual sales. The minimum guaranty is generally based on a minimum rate based 
on the cost of building the building and acquiring the site. 


When investing in supermarket real estate, thorough study should be given 
to the site, the store and the operator. The site must be accessible to the shop- 
per. Neighborhood sites must be accessible to both the automotive and the walk- 
in shopper. New shopping centers and highway stores must be accessible to the 
automotive shopper, but need not necessarily be accessible to pedestrians, as 
the number of walk-in shoppers in this type of development is very limited. The 
area surrounding the shopping center must provide ample parking. It is also 
necessary in a growing neighborhood to allow for future expansion if, as and when 
the sales volume warrants it. 


Be cautious of sites and areas already served by one or more supermarkets. 
Adding an additional store will probably not increase the purchases of food and 
other merchandise but will merely redistribute the sales in the area. 


Every store must be individually suited to the area it is to serve. The house- 
wife should be catered to by the supermarket as carefully as a politician caters 
to his constituents. She will vote for the store she wants to see continue and 
grow and her ballots will be dollars. She is a free spending agent and will vote 
her dollars so that in her opinion she will receive the greatest amount in return. 
Any change in operation which the housewife approves will be successful. Any 
change which she disapproves will fail. 














